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=, GENERAL DESIGN. 


” K 


* 


E deſign in the publication of theſe TRIFLES, is in one point of view, 


_ T to attract the attention of youth towards that ſubje& or event, which at 


3 


any particular period of time may become a topic for converſation, and, towards 


8B 42 + conn plating the beauties and deformſties of peculiar virtues and vices, which 


- > 
* 
43 


- 
* 


Bonally may, in any laudable or re proachful mode, introduce themſelves 
int the general theatre of human actions; to furniſh extracts from various 
authors, that may tend to aſſiſt the inquiſitiye mind, if inclined to join in an 
in yeſtigation, or enquiry, into ſuch ſubject or event; or, towards conte mpla- 
ting any peculiar virtuous or vicious action which may excite obſervation or 
diſcuflivn; and, to hold up, as it were in a mirror, the objects mentioned, 


whether deſerving of eſteem, of pity, of deteſtation, or of reſentment, 


*VArIETY is another principal point of view, m the publication of the: 


> TRIFLES, for the accompliſhment of which purpoſe the different ſubiectz 


contained therein, will conſiſt of ſelections, either from hiſtory, poetry, ſhort 
tentences, the ſentiments of ancient philoſophers, and of modern authors, 
tables, tales, novels, cl-gorics, viſions, eflays, remarks, obſervations, anec« 
dotes, ſongs, epigrams, bon mots, &c. &c. which may be applicable to the 
ſubje ct treated on. | 
The third point in view in the publication of theſe TRIFLES is, that under 
the pleaſing aſſemblage of entertaining hiſtories or deſcriptions, one or mote 
of which, will be introduced in each publication, a more general collection of 
elegant and uſeful literature, and by the moſt eſteemed authors, will be open- 
ed to thoſe, particularly youth, who, from the expence which attends the 
purchaſing of different volumes, have been kept back from the enjoyment of, 
and from a knowledge of the excellencies and beauties of Engliſh Literature, 
and who, inſtead thereof, have been happy in the accumulation of literary 
traſh, | 
Finally, Several of theſe TRIFLFS being bound together, of which twelv: 
different ſubjects will make a moderate fize volume, will thus form as an agree- 
able miſcellaneous, and even uſeful body of literature, as is to be met with ia 
any of the compilations hitherto publiſhed, 
——— 


OBSERVATIONS and REMARKS, en the manner in hich tec 


TRIFLES are intended to be printed and publiſhed. 


THESE TRIFLES, as before obſerved in the general deſign, will conſit 

of a miſcellanecus ſelection of literature, and, are intended in the courſe d 
their publication to be adapted to one temporary ſubject, circumſtance, or event, 
which wili be obſerved in each TRIFLE; dut, which nevertheleſs may, at 
the option of the reader, be adapted to a more general nature, and for Which 
latter purpoſe, not only a general head line title will be given throughout, bu 
a:{o a ſead-Lne Utle to each di ſtinct piece, both of which will be paged ſepa 
aiclys 9 | 

| 1 


< © © W © 2e 8 


— 


In order therefore to adapt them to the general nature propoſed, in the firſt 


inftance, the uppermoſt paging may either be cut off or remain on, and the” 
ſeveral ſubjects be arranged alphabetically, agreeable to which"they may be 
diſtinguiſhed on the uppermoſt, or general head line, and to which titles wilt 
be adapted, : 

In <a ſecond inſtance, the various pieces may be ſeparately arranged at ths 
entire pleaſure of the reader, for which purpoſe, each piece will be To-printed 
a3 to be capable of being ſeparated, and hen fo feparated, and intended g e 


bound or ſewed together, to be cut cloſe underneath the general head ling 


each page, with which every part throughout will correſpond; and any readey 
by ingenioutly paging them in the centre after they may be ſo cut, in progrets 


five order, and on a line with the page on each ſeparate piece, may ungut ' 8 
onably claim the merit of being the EviToR of ſuch ſelection; and, further 


encourage ſuch literary emulation, title-pages to correſpond with colleGtions 
formed therefrom, whether of Miſcellanies, Poems, Songs, Hiſtories, Tales, 


Allegories, Dreams, Viſions, &c. will be adapted to the diminiſhed s 


with a blank ſpace for the name of any one who may with to claim the literary 

approbation of their friends and acquaintance for their arrangement and choice 

of ſubjects. | . 
Notwithſtanding the ſmall fize to which the different pieces will be reduced 


after their being cut, any two volumes, or more, compoſed therefrom, WN 


contain as much as any two or greater number of volumes, which from prior 
collections, they, too generally abounding in ſubjects, which may be found in 
every collection that is to be met with; on which latter account any number 


of volumes formed from theſe TRIFLES, whether under their general title 
or umder ſuch which may be adapted in the additional ones intended to be given, 


will be infinitely cheaper than an equal number of pages of any general col» 
tection. 


— — ä — 
OF SUI 
OF THE IMPORTANT TRIFLES. 


THE ſecond ſubjeQ made choice of for the IMPORTANT TRIFLESy 
is that admired one, the BRITISH CONSTITUTION ; which in all times 
has been the ride or ENGLISHMEN, and the ey of ſurrounding 
NATIONS ; but which at this period, is in ſuch unexampled eſti mation, as 
to be extolledꝭas the beautiful model for re-organizing Kingdoms, particularly 
_ one, waich is at this moment panting to participate of its like ine ſtimable 

CJUNESs | 

A ſubject fo brilliant cannot but at all times be highly acceptable, eſpecially 
to the BRITISH YOUTH; but the more ſo, when the beauties and bleſſings 
derived from it are clearly demonſtrated in fo ſhort a compaſs, ard in ſuch a 
pleaſing and eaſy manner, a3 do be comprehended ard retained by the meaneſt 
abadeity. | 
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* The proper names of perſons and places, and ſuch particular cireum- 
QRances and events, &c. which will be made choice of for elucidation and addi- 
tional information, in the courie of the work, will be diſtinguiſned by Italics 
In the body of the different pages, to which the marginal references will in # 
#railar manner correſpond, inſtead of making uſe of aſteriſms, &c. 
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[> EFORE I give you the epitome, or picture 
LIP in miniature, of the incomparable beauties 
f che Britannic Conſtitution, it may be requiſite 
to premiſe a few matters. 
Travellers, when they ſurvey a grand Egtiç 
'xramid, are apt to enquire by waom the itupen- 


dous pile was erected, and how long it hath liood - 


the ailaults of time. But when nothing of this 
an be developed, imagination runs back through 
ant quity without bounds, and thence contem- 
plates an object, with peculiar veneration, that 
appears, as it were, to have had no beginning. 


Such 
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Britiſh Mo- 


raliſt. 
Author of 
the original, 
Mr. B roobe. 
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For an elu- 
cidation of 
the annexed 
print, fee 
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Egyptian 
Pyramids: 


Some of 


them are 
ſaid to have 
been erected 
before the 
flood. 
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William the 
Norman: 
He began 
his reign in 
the year 
1066. 


Ful. Cæſar's 
Commentaries 
They were 
firſt printed 
at Rome in 
the year 
1469. 


Cæſar: 
He invaded 
Britain 55 
years before 
Chriſt, 


Law : 
This law was 
aboliſhed in 
tar reign of 
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A SHORT SYST. &c. of the BRIT. CONSTIT, 


Such a ſtructure is the Conſtitution of Great- 
Britain, No records diſcover when it had com- 
mencement; neither can any annals ſpecify the 
time at which it was not. 

Villiam the Norman, above ſeven hundred 
years ago, on his entering into the original con- 
tract with the people, engaged to govern them 
according to the =o et approbate antique regni 
leges, the good, well approved and ancient laws 
oP hs kingdom ; this Conſtitution was therefore 
ancient, even in ancient times. 

More than eighteen hundred years are now 
elapſed fince Julius Cæſar, in the ſixth book of 
his Commentaries, bore teſtimony as well to. the 
antiquity as excellency of the ſyſtem of the laws 
of Britain. He tells us that the venerable order 


of the Druids, who then adminiſtered juſtice 


throughout Gaul, derived their ſyſtem of govern- 
ment from Britain; and that it was cuſtomary for 
thoſe, who were defirous of being verſed in the 
ſaid ancient inftitutions, to go over to Britain 
for that purpoſe. 

Cz/ar ſeems to recommend, while he ſpecihes 


one of the laws that was in h:s time, peculiar to 


the Conſtitution of Britain, He tells you, that 
if a woman was ſuſpected of the death of her 
huſband, ſhe was queſtioned thereupon with ſe- 
verity by her neighbours ; and that, if ſhe was 
found guilty, ſhe was tied alive to a ſtake, and 
burned to death. A laau uſed in Britain,“ By 
a jury of neighbours,” until a very late period. 
I: is hence very obvious, that our Gothic 
anceflurs 


[On the BaiTIisE 
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WA SHORT SYST. &c. of the BRIT. CONSTIT, 


anceſtors either adopted what they judged ex- 
cellent in the Britiſh Conſtitution, or rather ſu- 
peradded what was deemed to be excellent in 
their own, 

The people who went under the general name 
of Goths, were of many different nations, who 
from the northern poured down on the more 


© ſouthern parts of Europe. 
Their kings were, originally, chiefs or gene- 


rals, appointed to lead yoluntaries, armies, or 


colonies, for the forming of new ſettlements in 


foreign lands; and they were followed by a free 
and independent multitude, who had previouſly 
ſtipulated that they ſhould ſhare and enjoy the 
poſſeſſions which their valour ſhould conquer. 
Next to the general, in order, the officers or 
principal :men of the army were attended on 
ſuch expeditions, by their kinsfolk, friends, and 
dependents, who chose to attach themſelves to 
their perſons and fortunes reſpectively; and ſuch 


attachments gave theſe officers great power and 
conſideration. 


On their conqueſt or ſeizure of any track or 
country, a certain portion thereof was allotted 
to the general, for the maintenance of his perſon 
and houſehold. The general then dis ided the 
remainder among his officers, to hold of him, 
in fief, at the certain ſervice of ſo many horſe 
or foot, well armed or provided, &c. and pro- 
portioned to the value and extent of the land aſ- 
ſigned. And the ſaid officers again parcelled 


out the greateſt part of the ſaid poſſeſſions among 


their 
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Goths : 
They in- 
vaded the 
Romans in 
the year 
250. 
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Feudal H. 
Was intro- 
duced into 
England in 
1070. 


Juries: 
Were eſta- 
dliſhed in 
Eng. in 979. 


— 
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A SHORT SYST. &c. of the BRIT. CONSTIT, 


their reſpective followers, to hold of themſelves, Wi + 
in like manner and ſervice as they held of their - 
general. 4s 

On the conqueſt of a country, they ſeldom 
choſe to exterminate the natives or old inhabi. 
tants, but allotted to them alſo ſeparate rem: 
nants of the Jand, and admitted them to the 
common and equal participation of ſuch Jaws 
or uſages as they brought from their own coun- 
try, or choſe to adopt. ; 

Independent of the military ſervices above 
reſerved, the prince or chief further reſervel 
the civil ſervice or perſonal attendance of hi 
feudatory officers, at certain times and for cer 
tain terms, at his general or national court, 
This court was compoſed of three eſtates, the 
prince, the nobles, and ſuch of the prieſthood, 
whether Pagan or Chriſtian, as held in fief fron 
the prince; and from this national council out 


„ +» T3” RT ON RISES 


The fendal officers alſo, on their part, fe- 
ſerved the like ſervice and perſonal attendance 
of their proper tenants and vaſſals, at their re. 
ſpective courts of judicature. And foraſmuci 
as in ſuch courts, no civil or criminal fentence 
could take place, till the voice of the judge was 
afirmed by the court, which confiſted of ſuch !ir: 
as were peers or equals to the party accuſed, — Ws 
From thence we derive our free, ancient, ande the 
ſacred inſtitution of price. 

If we look back upon one of thoſe fief ot for 
feudal kings, ſeated high on his throne, and 

| encircled 


SH 


a his ſubjects. 


ConsTITUTION. ] 


A SHORT SYST. &c. of the BRIT. CONSTIT. 


encircled with all the enſigns of royalty; when 
we find him intitled the ſole proprietor of all 
the lands within his dominions; when we hear 
his ſubjects acknowledge, that he alone is the 
fountain from whence are derived all poſſeſſions, 


| rights, titles, diſtinctions, and dignities ; when 


we ſee his moſt potent prefects and nobles, with 
lifted hands and bended knees, ſwearing fealty 
at his feet; who would not take him for an ar- 


bitrary and moſt abſolute prince? 


Such a judgment, however, would have been 
very premature. 
mited. He had not the licence of doing hurt 


to the perſon or property of the meaneſt vaſſal 


throughout his dominions. But, was he the lefs 
powerful, think you, for being leſs abſolute? 
Quite the contrary. While he acted within the 
ſphere of his compact with the people, he acted 
in all the perſons and powers of the people. 
1Though preſcribed with reſpect to evil, the 
extent of his beneficence was wholly unconfined. 


He was not dreaded indeed, but on that ac- 


count he was the more revered and beloved by 
He was a part of themſelves ; the 
principal member of their body. In him they 
beheld with delight their own dignity and 


ſtrength ſo glorioufly repreſented; and, by be- 
ing the proprietor of all their hearts, he became 
the matter of all their hands. 

Having now given you the rough and un- 
formed rudiments of the Britannic Conſtitution, 


1 mal 


| of this Syſt. 


No prince could be more li- 
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which they themſelves have conſented to be go- 


penſed throughout the realm; and, to his utmoſt, 


of all the people without diſtinction.— This he 


1 4] 


A SHORT SYST. &c. of the BRIT. CONSTIT, 


I ſhall next preſent you with my little model of 
the finiſhed conſtruction thereof, as it now ſtands. WF - 


THE REGAL ESTATE, b 


The King, in the Conſtitution of Great. . 
Britain, is more properly the king of, than the Hot 
king over the people, united to them, one of m 
them, and contained in them. At the ſame Hin 
time that he is acknowledged the head of their | 
body, he 1s their 8 ſervant or miniſter, No 
being the deputee of their executive power. (.. 

His claim to the throne is not a claim as of po 


ſome matter of property, or perſonal right; he the 


doth not claim but is claimed by the people, in 
their parliament; and he is claimed or called Hin: 
upon, not to the inveſtiture of poſſeſſions, but 
the performance of duties. He 1s called upon 
to govern the people according to the laws by 


verned ; to cauſe juſtice and mercy to be dif- 


to execute, protect, and maintain the laws of 


the goſpel of God, and the rights and liberties 


ſwears on the goſpel of God to perform. — And 
thus, as all others owe allegiance to the king, 
the king himſelf oweth allegiance to the Con- 
ſtitution. 

The exiſtence of a king, as one of the three 
eſtates, is immutable, indiſpenſable, and inde- 
: feaſible, 


Icoxsrirvriox.] IMPORTANT TRIFLES. 


A SHORT SYST. Kc. of the BRIT. CONSTIT. 
. 


feaſible. The Conſtichtiqn cannot ſubſiſt with - 


of out a king; but then, his perſonal claim of poſ- 


. ¶ ſeſſion, and of hereditary ſucceſſion to the throne, 
is, in ſeveral inſtances, precarious and defeaſi- 
ble. As in caſe of any natural incapacity to go- 
vern; or of an open avowal of principles in- 
compatible with the Conſt itution; or in caſe of 

t- Wovert acts demonſtrative of ſuch principles; or 

ne Wot any attempts to ſap or overthrow a funda- 

of ¶ mental part of that ſyſtem which he was called 

Ne in, conſtituted, and ſworn to maintain, 

Though the claim of all kings, to the throne 

of Great-Britain, is a limited and defeaſible 

claim; vet, the world can afford no rival in 


of power or glory, to a conſtitutional ſovereign of 
he ftheſe free dominions. | 


10 For the honour of their own body, they have 
ed Wnveſted this their head with all poſlible illuſtra- 
ut Won. He concentrates the rays of many nations. 


on BF i hey have cloathed him in royal robes, circled 
by Wi; head with a diadem, and enthroned him on 
15 high; and they bow down before the mirror of 
11 


their own majeſty. 


ſt, Neither are his the mere enſigns, or external 

of 1ews of regency, He 1s inveſted alſo with 

1 owers much more real than if they were abſo- 
oC Wute. | 


nd There are three capital prerogatives with 
ng, rhich the king is entruſted, which, at firſt fight, 


ppear of fearful and dangerous tendency ; and 
vhich mutt infallibly and quickly end in arbi- 
ee rary dominion, if they were not counterpoiſed 
de- nu! Co ryte,), 
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Diadem: 
The firſt 
uſed in Eng. 
in 872. 
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A SHORT SYST. &c. of the BRIT. CONSTIT, 


His principal prerogative is to make war or 
peace, as alto treaties, leagues, and alliances 
with foreign potentates. 

His ſecond prerogative is to nominate and 
appoint all miniſters and ſervants of ſtate, all 
judges and adminiſtrators of juſtice, and all of- 
ficers, civil or military, throughout theſe realms, 

His third capital prerogative is that he ſhould 
have the whole executive power of the govern- 
ment of theſe nations, by his ſaid miniſters and 
officers, both civil and military. 

I might here alſo have added a fourth prero- 
gative, which muſt have been capitally everſive 
of the Conſtitution, had it not been limited in 
the original truſt, I mean a power of granting 
pardon to criminals, Had this power been un- 
reſtrained, all obligations to juſtice might be 
abſolved at the king's pleaſure. An evil king 
might even encourage the breach of law. He 
might, unqueitionabiy, have diſpenſed with all 
illicit acts that were perpetrated by his own or- 
ders; and this aſſurance of paragon mult, as un- 
queſtionably, have encouraged all his minitters 
and officers to execute his will as the only rule 
of their obedience. 

But, God, and our glorious anceſtors, be 

raiſed! he is reſtrained from protecting his 
beſt beloved minifters, when they have effected, 
or even imagined the damage of the Conſtitu— 
tion. He is alſo limited in appeals brought by 
the ſubject, for murder or robbery. But, on 
indictments in his own name, for offences again 
Me 


* 


IT 33 | | | 

onsTITUTION.] IMPORTANT TRIFLES; 

I. (9) 
\ SHORT SYST. &c. of the BRIT. CONSTIT. From wh. - 
| ſelected, &c. 
Of s Bran | * 
co Nis proper perſon and government, ſuch as re- f gn, Ss, 

dellion, inſurrection, riot, and breaches of the 55 


ad Neace, by murder, maim, or robbery, &c. here 


all Ne is at Iiberty to extend the arm of his mercy, 
of. oraſmuch as there are many caſes ſo circum- 

Fanced, ſo admiſſible of pitiating and palliating 
14 Nonſiderations, that ſummum jus, or ſtrict juſtice, 


* All pardonable offences are diſtinguiſhed by 
he title of © crimina læſæ majeſtatis,” fins againſt 
e king. All unpardonable offences are diſ- 


* inguiſhed by the title of © crimina læſæ liber- 
in tis, ſins againſt the Conſtitution. In the 
no tt cafe, the injury is preſumed to extend no 
1 urther than to one or a few individuals; in the 


be eond, it 15 charged as a fin againſt the public, 
gainſt the collective body of the whole people. 
He BP? the latter kind, are nuiſances that may en- 
anger the lives of travellers on the highway; 
at, more capitally, any imagination, proved by 
vert. act or evil advice, tending to change the 
ature or form of any one of the three eſtates; 
pr tending to veſt the government, or the admi- 
iſtration thereof, in any one or any two of the 
aid eſtates, independent of the other; or tending 
o raiſe armies, or to continue them in time of 
eace, without the conſent of parliament; or 
ending to give any foreign ſtate an advantage 
ver theſe realms, by ſea or by land, &c. 

The king hath alſo annexed to his dignity 
pany further very important powers and prero- 
zatives; though they do not fo intimately in- 

| terlere 


ight prove ſumma iniuria, or extreme injuſtice. 
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Corporation: 
It 1s proba- 
bly from this 
that all edicts 
iſſued by the 
king, are 
worded in 


the pl. num. 


as © We hav- 
ing thought 
fit, &c. or, 
if otherwiſe, 
as being de- 
nominated 
God's vice- 
gerent on 
carth, in the 
language of 
God, vide 
Gen. ch. 1. 
v. 26. 

K. John was 
the firſt Br. 
king who 
vid che pl. 
Wein 1199. 


his claim, as well on the conqueſt by William 


of crimes ſubverſive of the Conſtitution, or pub 


the ſole prerogative to coin or impreſs money 
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terfere with the Conſtitution as the capital pre- 
rogatives before recited. | 

He is firſt conſidered as the original proprietor 
of all the lands in theſe kingdoms; and he found, 


the Norman as by the limited kings or leaders 
of our Gothic anceſtors. ; 

Hence it comes to paſs that all Jands, to which 
no ſubject. can prove a title, are ſuppoſed to be 
in their original owner, and are therefore, ' by 
the Conſtitution, veſted in the crown. On the 
ſame principle alſo, the king is intitled to the 
lands of all perſons who die without heirs, a 
alſo to the a com of all who are convicted 


lic weal. 

His perſon, while he is king, or incluſive o 
the firſt eſtate, is conſtitutionally ſacred, and 
exempted from all acts of violence or conſt rain: 
As one of the eſtates alſo, he 1s,conſtituted a 
Carporatiam, and his tefte-meipſo, or written teſti 
mony. amounts to a matter of record, He allq 
exerciſes, at preſent, the independent provinet 
of ſupplying members .to the Cond eſtate by | 
ney creation very large acceſſion to his or! 
ginal powers. Biſhops alſo, are now appointed 
and nominated by the king—another conſidera 
ble addition to-the royal prerogative. His i 


and to ſpecify, change, or determine the cut 
rent value thereof; and for this purpoſe he! 
Tuppoſed to have reſerved, from his origins 

ö 5 grant 


it! 


SH 


- 
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rants of land, a property in mines of gold and 
lver; which are therefore called royalties. 
As he is one of the three conſtitutional eſtates, 
no action can Ive againſt him in any court; nei- 
her can he be barred of his title, by length of 
ime or entry. And theſe illuſtrations of his 
ignity, caſt 15 of anſwerable privileges on 
is royal conſort, heir apparent, and eldeſt 
daughter. . | 
The king hath alſo ſome other inferior con- 
ditional powers, ſuch as inftituting fairs and 
markets; and of ſuing patents for ſpecial or per- 


to infringe on the rights of others. He 1s alſo 
intruſted with the guardianſhip of the perſons 


count. f 

J leave his majeſty's prerogative of a negative 
oice in the legiſlature, as alſo his prerogative 
(or rather duty) frequently to call the. two other 


eſtiMeliates to parliament, and duly to continue, pro- 
alloMrogue, and diſſolve the ſame, till I come to 
inoſſpeak of the three eſtates, when in ſuch parlia- 
by ment aſſembled, 


Here then we find, that a king of Great-Bri- 
nteFtain is conſtitutionally inveſted with every power 
dera that can poſſibly be exerted in acts of benefi- 
is Wcence. And that, while he continues to be con- 
ey ſtituted the moſt worthy, moſt mighty, and moſt 
culWolorious repreſentative of Omnipotence upon 
he earth. 


gina In treating of the Second and Third Eſtate, 


rant come 
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onal purpoſes, provided they ſhall not be found 


and poſſeſſions of idiots and lunatics without ac- 
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England, a- 
bout the year 


886. 
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I come naturally to confider what thoſe reſtraints 
are, which, while they are preſerved 1nviolate, 
have fo happy a tendency to the mutual Fray 
rity of prince and people. 


THE ARISTOCRATICAL, OR - 
SECOND ESTATE. 


The Nobility, or Second Eſtate, in the Con- 


ſtitution of Great-Britain, was originally repre. 
ſentative. The members were ennobled by te. 
nure, and not by writ or patent; and they were 
holden in ſervice to the crown and kingdom, 
for the reſpective provinces, counties, or baro- 
nies, whoſe name they bore, and which they 
repreſented. 

A title to be a member of this ſecond enn 
was from the beginning hereditary. Ihe king 
could not, anciently, either create or defeat 
title to nobility. Their titles were not forfeit- 
able, ſave by the judgment of their peers upon 
legal trial; and, when any were ſo deprived, 
Or happened to die without hears, the ſucceſſion 
was deemed too important to be otherwiſe filled 
than by the concurrence of the three eſtates, by 
the joint and ſolemn act of the parliament, ot 
commune concilium regni. 

Theſe truths are atteſted by many ancient re- 
cords and parliamentary acts. And, although 
this moſt highly ennabling cuſtom was, at pany 
cular times, inf inged by particular tyrants, it 


was — adhered to by the beſt of out 
Engliſh 


m. 


SH 
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Engliſh kings, and was obſerved even by the 
worſt, excepting a few inſtances, till the reign 
of Henry VII. who wiſhed to give conſequence 
to the third eſtate, by deducting from the ho- 
nours and powers of the ſecond. 


In truth, it is not to be wondered that any 


kings, who were ambitious of extending their 


own power, ſhould with to break and weaken 


that .of the nobility, who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by ſo many glorious ſtands for main- 
tenance of liberty and the Conſtitution, more par- 
ticularly during the reigns of John, Henry III. 
Edward II. and Richard II. 
Till Henry VII. the nobles were looked upon 
as fo many pillars, whereon- the people reſted 


their rights, Accordingly we find, that in the 


coalition or grand compact between John and 


the collective body of the nation, the king and 


people jointly agree to confide to the nobles the 
ſaperintendance of the execution of the great 
charter, with authority to them and their ſue- 
ceſſors to enforce the due performance of the 
covenants therein comprized. 

What an illuſtrating diſtinction muſt it have 
been, when patriot- excellence alone (approved. 
before the country, in the field or the council) 
could give a claim to nobility, and compel, as 
it were, the united eſtates of king, lords, and 
commons, to call a man up to the ſecond ſeat 
in the government and ſteerage of the nation ! 

Such a preference muſt have proved an unre- 
mitting incitement to the cultivation and _ 

ciſes 
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ciſes of every virtue, and to ſuch exertions, at- 
chievements, and acts of public beneficence, as 
ſhould draw a man forth to fo ſhining a point 
of light, and ſet him like a gem in the gold of 
the Conſtitution. 

The crown did not at once aſſume the inde- 
pendent right of conferring nobility. Henry III. 
firit omitted to call ſome of the barons to par- 
liament who were perſonally obnoxious to him, 


and he iſſued his writs or written letters to ſome 


others who were not barons, but from whom 
he expected. greater conformity to arbitrary 
meaſures. Theſe writs, however, did not en- 
noble the party till he was admitted, by the ſe- 


cond eſtate, to a ſeat in parliament; neither was 


fach nobility, by writ, hereditary. 
To ſupply theſe defects, the miniſter of Ri- 


chard II. invented the method of ennobling by 


letters patent, at the king's pleaſure, whether 
for years or for life, or in ſpecial or general tail, 
or in fee- ſimple to a man and his heirs at large. 
This prerogative, however, was thereaiter, in 
many inſtances, declined and diſcontinued, more 
particularly by the conſtitutional king, Henry V. 
till meeting with no oppoſition from the other 
two eftates, it has ſuccetlively deſcended, from 
Henry VII. on nine crowned heads, through a 
preſcription of near a century and an half. 
Next to their king, the people have allowed 


to their peerage ſeveral privileges of the moſt 


uncommon and illuſtrious diſtinctions; their 


Chriſtian names, and the names that deſcended to 
them 
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them from their anceſtors, are abſorbed by the 
name from whence they take their title of ho- 
nour, and by this they make their fignature in 


all letters and deeds. Every temporal peer of 


the realm is deemed a 4inſmarn to the crown. 
Their depoſition on their honour 1s admitted 1n 

lace of their oath, ſave where they perſonally 
preſent themſelves as witnefles of facts, and ſav- 
ing their oaths of allegiance, fupremacy, and 
abjuration, Their perſons are at all times ex- 
empted from arreſts, except in criminal caſes, 
A defamation of their character is highly pu- 
niſhable, however true the fact may be and de- 
ſerving of cenſure. During a ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, all actions and ſuits at law againſt peers 
are ſuſpended. In preſentments or indictments 
by grand juries, and on impeachments by the 
houſe of commons, peers are to be tried by their 
peers alone; for in all' criminal caſes they are 
privileged from the - juriſdiction of inferior 


courts, excepting.on appeals for murder or rob- 


bery. Peers are alſo exempted from ſerving on 
inqueſts: and, in all civil cauſes, where a peer 
is plaintiff, there muſt be two or more knights 
impannelled on the jury. 

The biſhops, or ſpiritual lords, have privilege 
of parliament, but have not the above privi- 


leges of perſonal nobility, In all criminal caſes, - 


ſaving attainder and impeachment, they are to 
be tried by a petit-jury. Moreover, biſhops 
do not vote, in the Houſe of Lords, on the trial 
of any perſon for a capital crime, = 
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Kinſman 
Each peer is 
deemed as 
follows : 

A Duke. 

Right truſty 
and right en- 
tirely belov- 
ed couſin. 
A Marquis. 
Right truſty 
and entirely 
beloved coue 
ſin. 

An Earl. 
Right truſty 
and right 
well beloved 
couſin. 

A Viſcount. 
Right truſty 
and well be⸗ 
loved couſins 

A Baron. 
Right truſty 
and well bes 
loved. 
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All the temporal and ſpiritual nobles that 
compoſe the houſe of lords, however different 
their titles and degrees of nobility, are called 
peers (pares) or equals; becauſe their voices are 
admitted as of equal value, and that the vote of 
a biſhop or baron ſhall be equivalent to that of 
an archbiſhop or duke. . 

The capital privilege (or rather prerogative) 
of the houſe of peers, conſiſts in their being the 
ſupreme court of judicature, to whom the final 
deciſion of all civil cauſes is confided and refer- 
red to in the laſt reſort. 

This conſtitutional privilege 1s a weighty 
counterpoiſe to his majeſty's ſecond prerogative 
of appointing the adminiſtrators of juſtice 
throughout the nation; foraſmuch as judges 
(who are immediately under the influence of the 
crown) are yet intimidated from infringing, by Wh; 
any ſentence, on the laws or conſtitution of theſe 
realms, while a judgment ſo highly ſuperior to m: 
their own, depends. tal 

The ſecond great privilege of the houſe of 
peers, conſiſts in their having the ſole judicature co 
of all impeachments commenced and proſecuted in! 
by the commons: And this again is a very n 
weighty counterpoiſe to his majeſty's third pre- Mo» 
Togative of the executive government of theſe Neno 
nations by his miniſters, ſince no miniſter can 
be ſo great, as not juſtly to dread the com 
under a judgment from which the mightinels 

of his royal maſter cannot protect him. q 

The third capital privilege of the Houſe of hry! 


Peers 
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at I Peers, ſibſits in their ſhare, or particular de- r fg Bs 
nt partment of rights, in the legiſlature. This ps ©: 
ed WMecxtcnds to the framing of any bills, at their plea- 
re ſure, for the purpoſes of good government; 1 
of aving always to the commons their incommu- | 
of nicable right of granting taxes or ſubſidies to | 
be levied on their conſtituents. But on ſuch 
ve) pills, as on all others, the Houſe of Lords have 
he Na negative; a happy counterpoiſe to the power . 1 
nal Npoth of king and commons, ſhould demands on | ? 
er- Withe one part, or bounties on the other, exceed ; 
What is requiſite. = | 
ty The change of the aneient modus, in con- ö 
1ve ferring nobility, has not hitherto, as I truſt, | 
ice been of any conſiderable detriment to the weal _ 1 
ges of the people. But ſhould ſome futurę majeſty, | | 3 
the Nor antes Dans future miniſtry, intitle men to a | 


” 


by Nroice in the ſecond eſtate, on any conſideration, . 
ele ¶ ſare that of eminent virtue and patriot ſervice, : 
to might it not be poſſible that ſuch miniſters ſhould Gn 4 


take a further ſtride, and confer nobility for 
e of actions deſerving of infamy ? Should they even 
ture Weovenant to grant ſuch honours and dignities, 
ted Win lieu of ſervices ſubverſive of the Conſtitution, 
very N majority of ſuch a peerage mult either prove 


pre- too light to effect any public benefit, or heavy 


heſe enough to effect the public perdition. 

Can Fg | 
ning! THE DEMO CRATICAL, OR i 4 
rel THIRD ESTATE. ö 


The election of Commoners, to be immediate 


ſe ol Mrultces and apt repreſentatives of the people in 
een par- 
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parliament, is the hereditary and indefeaſible 
privilege of the people. 

It is the privilege which they accepted and 
which they retain, in exchange of their origi 
nally-inherent and hereditary right of fitting 


guardianſhip of their own liberties and the in 
ſtitotion of their own laws. 
Such repreſentatives, therefore, can neve 
have it in their power to give, delegate, or en 
tinguiſh the whole or any part of the people! 
inſeparabl- and unextinguiſhahle ſhare in th 
legiſlative power, netther to. 1mpart the ſan 
to any one of the other eſtates, or to any pet 
Jon or perſons whatever, either in or out of par 
liament. Where plenipotentiaries take upoi 
them to aboliſh the authority of their principals 
or where any ſecondary agents attempt to defea 
the power of their primaries; ſuch agents an 
plenipotentiaries defeat their own commiſſion 
and all the powers of the truit neceſſarily rever 
to the conſtituents. | 

The perſons of theſe temporary truſtees of ti 
people, during their ſeſſion, and for fourtee 
days before and after every meeting, adjourn 
ment, prorogation, and diſſolution of parlia 
meat, are equally exempted, with the perfor 
of peers, from arreſt and dureſs of every ſort. 

They are alſo, during their ſeſſion, to hai 
ready acceſs to the king, or houſe of lord: 


callons. 


1 


n 
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No member of the Houſe of Commons, no 
more than of the houſe of peers, ſhall ſuffer, or 
be queſtioned, or compelled to witneſs or an- 
ſwer, in any court or place whatſoever, tonch- 
ing any thing ſaid or done by himſelf or others 
in parliament ; in order that perfect freedom of 
ſpeech and action may leave nothing undone 
for the public weal. 
They have alſo (during ſeſſion) an equal 
ower with the honſe of lords, to puniſh any 
who ſhall preſume to traduce their dignity, or 


member of their houſe. 


Ag The Commons form a court of judicature, 
. 4 diſtinct from the judicature of the houſe of lords. 
jval Theirs is the peculiar privilege to try and ad- 


judge the legality of the election of their own 
members. They may fine and confine their 
own members as well as others, for delinquency 
or offence againſt the honour of their houſe. 
But, in all matters of judicature, they are mere- 
ly a court of 1nquifition and prefentment, and 
not a tribunal of definitive judgment. 

In this reſpect, however, they are extremely 
formidable. They conftitute the grand inguelt 
of the nation; for which great and good pur- 
poſe they are ſuppoſed to be perfectly qualified 
by a perſonal knowledge of what hath been tranf- 
acted, throughout the ſeveral ſhires, cities, and 
boroughs, from whence they affemble, and 
which they repreſent. | 
NM ©ver and above thejr enquiry into all public 
PC VANEES, 


detract from the rights or privileges of any 
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l. grievances, wicked miniſters, tranſgreſſing ma- 
3 * 5 giſtrates, corrupt judges, and jufticiaries, who 


ſell, deny, or delay juſtice ; evil counſellors of 
the crown, who attempt or deviſe the ſubverſion 
or alteration of any part of the Conſtitution; 
with all ſuch overgrown malefactors as are 
deemed above the reach of inferior courts, come 
under the particular cognizance of the Com- 
mons, to be by them impeached, and preſented 
for trial at the bar of the houſe of lords.. And 
theſe inquiſitory and judicial powers of the two 
houſes, from which no man under the crown 
can be exempted, are deemed a ſufficient allay 
and counterpoiſe to the whole executive power 
of the king, by his miniſters. 
The legiſlative department of the power of 
[ the Commons is in all reſpects co-equal with 
| that of the peers. 'I hey frame any bills at plea- 
R {ure for the purpoſes of good government.— 
'They exerciſe a right, as the lords alſo do, to 
ropoſe and bring in bills for the amendment 
or repeal of old laws, as well as for the ordain- 
ing or inſtitution of new ones. And each houſe 
alike hath a negative on all bills that are framed 
and paſſed by the other. 
But the capital, the incommunicable pravi- 
lege of the Houſe of Commons, ariſes from 


that holy truſt which their conſtituents repoſe in I at 
them; whereby they are empowered to borrow I 
from the people a {mall portion of their pro- Pl 
perty, in order to reſtore it three-fold, in the ce 
advantages of peace, equal government, and the W 
encon— 


ConSTITUTION.| 


encouragement of trade, induſtry, and the ma- 
pufactu ; 

To impart any of this truſt, would be a 
breach of the conſtitution : ad even to abuſe 


it, would be a felonious breach of common ho- 


neſty. 


By this fundamental truſt and incommunica- 


ble privilege, the Commons have the ſole power 


over the money of the people; to grant or deny 


aids, according as they ſhall judge them either 


requiſite, or unneceſſary to the public ſervice. 


Theirs is the province, and theirs alone, to en- 


quire and judge of the ſeveral occaſions for 
which ſuch aids may be required, and to mea- 
ſure and appropriate the ſame to their reſpective 


uſes. Theirs, alſo, is the ſole province of fra- 
ming all bills or laws for the 1mpofing of any 


taxes, and of appointing the means for levying 
the ſame upon the people. Neither may the 
firſt or ſecond eſtate, either king or peerage, 
propound or do any thing relating to theſe mat- 
ters, that may any way interiexe with the pro- 
ceedings of the Commons fave in their negative 
or aflent to ſuch bills, when preſented to them, 


without addition, deduction, or alteration of 


any kind. 
After ſuch aids and taxes have been levied 
and diſpoſed of, the Commons have the further 
light of enquiring and examining into the ap- 


plication of the ſaid aids; of ordering all ac- 


counts relative thereto to be laid before them; 


ad 
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and of cenſuring the abuſe or miſapplication 
thereof. | | 

The royal aſſent to all other bills is expreſſed 
by the terms, Le Roy le veut, The King wills 
it. But when the Commons preſent their bills 
of aid to his majeſty, it is anſwered, Le Roy 
remercie ſes loyal ſujets, et ainſi levent, The 
King thanks his loyal ſubjects, and ſo willeth : 


E an expreſs acknowledgment that the right of 


granting or levying monies for public purpoſes, 
Iyes ſolely, inherently, and incommunicably, in 
the people and their repreſentatives. 

T his capital privilege of the Commons con- 


ſtitutes the grand counterpoiſe to the king's 


principal prerogative of making peace or war; 
for how impotent muſt a warlike enterprize 
prove without money, which makes the ſinews 
thereof! And thus the people, and their repre- 
ſentatives, ſtill retain in their hands the grand 
momentum of the conſtitution, and of all hu- 
man affairs. | | 

Diſtinguiſhed repreſentatives ! happy people: 
Immutably happy, while worthily repreſented! 

As the fathers of the ſeveral families through- 
out the kingdom nearly and tenderly comprize 
and repreſent the perſons, cares, and concerns 
of their reſpective houſholds, fo theſe adopted 
fathers immediately repreſent, and intimately 
concentrate, the perſons and concerns of their 
reſpective conſtituents, and in them the collec- 
tive body or ſum of the nation. And while 


theſe fathers continue true to their adopting 
children, 


11 


8 a 2 ſtone cannot lapſe from the 
great fabric of the Conſtitution. 


THE THREE ESTATES IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


Oy With the King, Lords, and Commons, in 
he Parliament aſſembled, the people have depoſited 
h c their legiſlative, or abſolute power, in truſt for 
0 


their whole body; the ſaid king, lords, and 
commons, when ſo aſſembled, being the great 
repreſentative of the whole nation, as if all the 
people were then convened in one general aſ- 
ſembly. 

As the inſtitution, repeal, and amendment of 
laws, together with the redreſs of public grie- 
vances and offences, are not within the capacity 
of any of the three eſtates, diſtinct from the 
others, the frequent holding of parliaments is 
the vital food, without which the Conſtitution 
cannot ſubſiſt. 

The three eſtates originally, when aſſembled 
in parliament, ſat together conſulting in the 
open field. Accordingly, at Runnymead, above 
ve hundred years ago, King John paſſed the 


ple ? 
ed! 
gh- 
rize 


erns vice of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, by the 
pted advice of ſeveral commoners (by name recited) 
ey et aliorum fidelium, and of others his faithful 
hei 


people. And in the twenty-firſt clauſe of the 
ſaid charter, he covenants that, For having 
the common council of the kingdom to afleſs 

aids, 


lec- 
chile 
ting 
Iren, 
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aids, he will cauſe the lords ſpiritual and tem. 
poral to be ſummoned by his writs; and more- 
over that he will cauſe the principal commoners, 
or thoſe who held from him in chief, to be ge- 
nerally ſummoned to ſaid parliaments, by his 
ſherifts and bailiffs.“ = | 

In the ſaid aſſemblies, however, the concourſe 
became ſo great and diſorderly, and the conteſt 
frequently 10 high between the ſeveral eſtates, 
in aſſertion of their reſpective prerogatives and 
privileges, that they judged it more expedient 
to fit apart, and ſeparately to exerciſe the of- 
fices of their reſpective departments. | 

As there is no man or ſet of men, no claſs 
or corporation, no village or city, throughout 
the kingdom, that is not virtually repreſented 
by the delegates in parliament, this great body 
politic or repreſentative of the nation conſiſts, 
like the body natural, of a head and ſeveral 
members, which, being endowed with different 
offices, are yet connected by one main and com- 
mon intereſt, and actuated by one life or fpirit 
of public reaſon, called the Laws. 

In all ſteps of national import, the king is to 
be conducted by the direction of the parliament, 
his great national council; a council on whom 
it is equally incumbent to conſult for the king 
with whom they are delegated, and whom they 
repreſent. Thus the king is conſtitutionally to 
be guided by the ſenſe of his parliament ; and 
the parliament alike 1s conſtitutionally to be 


guided by the general ſenſe of the people, The 


two 
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m- I twwo eſtates in parliament are the conſtituents of ge 
re- the king, and the people, mediately or imme- Cr 
s, diately, are conſtituents of the two eftates in 
Se- parliament. | | 
his Now, while the three eſtates act diſtinctly, 

within their reſpective departments, they affect 
irſe and are reciprocally affected by each other. 
tell W This action and re- action produces that general 
tes, and ſyſtematic controul which, like conſcience, 
and pervades and ſuperintends the whole, checkin 
zent WF and prohibiting evil from every part of the Con- 
of. I gitution. And from this confinement of every 
| part to the rule of right reaſon, the great law 
laſs Wl of liberty to all ariſeth. 
1out For inſtance, the king has the ſole preroga- 
ated ¶tive of making war, &c. But then the means 
009 Ware in the hands of the people and their repre- 
liſts, J ſentatives. | 1 | | 
* Again, to the king is committed the whole 
eren 
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The 


two 


executive power. But then the miniſters of that 
power are accountable to a tribunal, from which 
2 criminal has no appeal or deliverance to look 
tor. | | 
Again, to the king is committed the cogni- 
zance of all cauſes. But ſhould his judges or 
juſtictaries pervert the rule of righteouſneſs, an 
Inquiſition, impeachment, and trial impends, 
from whoſe judgment the judges cannot be ex- 

mpted, | 3 
Again, the king hath a negative upon all 
ills, whereby bis own. prerogatives are guarded 
om invaſion. But ſhould he refuſe the royal 
© allent 
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aſſent to bills tending to the general good of the 
ſubject, the commons can alſo with-hold their 
bills of aſſeſſment, or annex the rejected bills 
to their bill of aids; and they never failed to 
paſs in ſuch agreeable company. | | 

Laſtly, to the king is committed the right of 
calling che two eſtates to parliament. But, 
ſhould he refuſe ſo to call them, ſuch a refuſal 
would be deemed an abdication of the Conſt 
tution; and no one need be told, that an abdi- 
cation of the Conſtitution 1s an abdication of 
the throne. 

Thus, while the king acts in concert with the 

arliament and his people, he is limitleſs, irre- 

ſiſtible, omnipotent upon earth; he is the free 
wielder of all the powers of a tree and noble 
people; a king throned over all the kings of the 
children of men. But ſhould he attempt to break 
bounds, ſhould he caſt for independence; he cf 
finds himſelf hedged in and ſtraitened on every tit 
fide ; he finds himſelf abandoned by all his pow-Ii re 
ers, and juſtly left to a ſtate of utter impotence at 
and inaction. de 

Hence is imputed to the ſovereign head, in 
the Conſtitution of Great-Britain, the high andi co! 
divine attribute—the king can do no wrong bei 
for he is ſo circumſcribed from the poſſibility oi mi 
tranſ{grefſion, that no wrong can be permitted Th 
to any king in the Conſtitution. 

While the king 1s thus controuled by the 
lords and the commons; while the lords ate 


thus controuled by the commons and the king 
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and while the commons are thus controuled by 
the other two eſtates, from attempting any thing 
to the prejudice of the general welfare ; the 
three eſtates may be aptly compared to an an- 
cient Temple, ſupported by Three Pillars, di- 
vided below at equidiſtant angles, but uniting 
at and ſupporting the top, merely by the bearing 
of each pillar againſt the other, | 

Such is the ſtructure of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion, take but any one of the pillars away, and 
the whole fabric muſt inevitably tumble: But 
while all act on each other, all are equally coun- 
teracted, and thereby affirm and eitabliſh the 
general frame. | 

How deplorable then would it be, ſhould 
this elaborate ſtructure of our happy conſtitu- 
tion, within the ſhort period of a thouſand years 
hence, poſſibly in half the time, fall a prey to 
effeminacy, puſillanimity, venality and ſeduc- 
tion! like ſome ancient oak, the lord of the fo- 
reſt, to a pack of vile worms that lay gnawing 
at the root; or, like Egypt, be contemptibly 
deſtroyed by lice and locuſts. | 

Should the morals of our conſtituents ever 
come to be debauched, conſent, the ſalt of Li- 
berty, would then be corrupted ; and no falt 
might be found wherewith it could be ſeaſoned, 
Thoſe who are inwardly the ſervants of fin, muſt 
be outwardly the ſervants of influence. Each 
man would then be as the Trojan horſe of old, 


FF and carry the enemies of his country within his 
boſom, Our own appetites would then induce 


us 
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. us to betray our own intereſts; and ſtate policy 
* * * would ſeize us a willing ſacrifice to our own 


perdition. 

Should it ever come to paſs, that corruption, 
like a dark and low-hung miſt, ſhould ſpread 
from man to man, and cover theſe lands: 
Should a general diſſolution of manners prevail: 
Should vice be countenanced and communicated 
by the leaders of faſhion : Should it come to be 
propagated by miniſters among legiſlators, and 
by the legiſlators among their conſtituents.— 
Should guilt lift up its head without fear of re- 
proach, and avow itſelf in the face of the ſun, 
and laugh virtue out of countenance by force of 
numbers; ſhould public duty turn public ftrum- 
pet; ſhould ſhops come to be advertiſed, where 
men may diſpoſe of their honour and honeſty at 
ſo much per ell; ſhould public markets be oper- 
ed for the purchaſe of conſciences, with an oyes! 
We bid. moſt to thoſe who ſet themſelves, their 
truſts, and their country to ſale! If ſuch a day, 
I fay, ſhould arrive, it will be a doomſday in- 
deed, to the virtue, the liberty, and conſtitution 
of theſe kingdoms. It would be the. ſame to 
Great Britain as it would happen to the univerſe; 
ſhould the laws of cohelion ceaſe to operate, and 
all the parts be diſſipated, whoſe orderly con- 
nection now forms the beauty and commonwealth 
of nature. Want of ſanity in the materials can 
never be ſupplied by any art in the building. A 
conſtitution of public freemen can never ſubſiſt 
of private proſtitutes, 
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